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by the movement for the marriage of the clergy might hive led to a 
more charitable judgment. His antipathies, which he has usually over- 
come, are directed chiefly against the persecutors of the Protestants. 
In estimating the Jesuits he is evidently influenced by Symonds. 
Though not altogether unsympathetic, the fact that he can assert that 
the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola produced a " prolonged hypnotic 
trance" (II. 545) sufficiently indicates his attitude. 

We have dwelt too long on the defects of an excellent book; many 
of them are superficial and can be easily remedied. The total impres- 
sion left by the two volumes of Principal Lindsay is very favorable; 
they are the best thing we have in English on the subject. They com- 
bine scientific worth with literary charm, and will appeal strongly not 
merely to students but also to the thoughtful layman. 

William Walker Rockwell. 

The Reformation. Being an Outline of the History of the Church 
from A. D. 1503 to A.D. 1648. By James Pounder Whitney, 
B.D., Chaplain of S. Edward's, Cambridge. (New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 1907. Pp. viii, 501.) 
Whitney's The Reformation constitutes volume VI. of a series en- 
titled The Church Universal, of which Mr. W. H. Hutton is editor. By 
" Church Universal " is not meant Christianity in general or the in- 
visible church, but the Eastern and Western hierarchical ("Catholic") 
ecclesiastical organizations, the Anglican Church being somewhat illog- 
ically regarded as a constituent part of the latter because of the perpetua- 
tion in its hierarchy and its formularies of the essential elements of the 
medieval system. The Anglo-Catholicism of the writer is manifest in 
the apportionment of his space and on almost every page. His effort 
" to be fair to all schools of thought and to all the men of the time " 
has, in the opinion of the reviewer, met with indifferent success. An 
introduction of fourteen pages touches lightly upon medieval ideals, 
the papacy, the political and ecclesiastical relations of Italy and Ger- 
many, the growth of individualism, monastic revivals, mysticism, the 
revival of learning, the Brethren of the Common Life, and the Inquisi- 
tion. There seems little ground for the assertion that Dominic, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Wiclif (the precise expression is used only of the latter) 
were the almost impersonal heads of movements, whereas Loyola, 
Erasmus, and Luther are "personalities above all else" (p. 6). The 
statement that " no less than fourteen translations of the Bible into 
High German appeared before the days of Luther " would probably be 
about correct if " translations " were changed to " printed editions ". 
Of course that number of manuscripts with considerable variations may 
exist; but it is not likely that so large a number of versions was inde- 
pendently prepared. The author speaks of " Revival of Learning " as 
" a phrase often used to imply more ignorance on the part of the Middle 
Ages than they possessed" [sic]. To note a tithe of the author's in- 
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felicities and inconsequentialities would require more space than is 
available for the entire review. Only forty pages can be spared by 
him for Germany and the Reformation up to 1529 and sixteen pages 
to Germany after 1529, and of these Luther gets barely five or six with 
an occasional sentence passim. Even in these two chapters popes, 
humanists, and Catholic opponents of Luther are much in evidence. Mr. 
Whitney does not know Luther. He supposes that Luther attributed 
the Deutsche Theologie to Tauler (p. 28). He speaks of Luther as 
" typically scholastic " and as having " never departed from the stand- 
point of his master Staupitz ". As a matter of fact he was antipodal 
to scholasticism, as was Staupitz, and he did depart from Staupitz as 
widely as can well be conceived. He declares that Luther was " abso- 
lutely free from any scruples as to breach of unity ", which is very 
far from the fact. 

Zwingli and the Swiss Reformation fare no better as regards space ; 
but the author's characterization of Zwingli and his teaching is some- 
what juster than in the case of Luther. He declares Zwingli's " free 
and intellectual study of the Scriptures interpreted by the individual 
powers and for the individual needs " to be " Humanism pure and sim- 
ple, unfettered or unchecked, as with Erasmus, by regard for religious 
authority and the unity of the Church ". He further characterizes 
Zwingli as " the revolutionary theologian of the Reformation ", a desig- 
nation which would be more suitable to Luther and still more so to some 
others. It is in the chapter on the Reformation in Switzerland, 
strangely enough, that the Diet of Augsburg and the Augsburg Confes- 
sion are treated. Here Mr. Whitney makes the amazing blunder of 
supposing that the Confession presented by the Lutherans had " Apol- 
ogy " for its original title. Of course the Apology was Melanchthon's 
defense of the Confession against the Refutation put forth by the 
Roman Catholic theologians. The author's statement (p. 377) that 
Zwingli derived his sacramental views from Van Hoen, a Dutch theo- 
logian, is not quite correct. It was to Erasmus that he owed his mode 
of thought which determined his attitude toward the sacraments, and 
the influence of Carlstadt, who seems to have owed something to Van 
Hoen, probably had to do with the formulation of his views. While 
he insists that " the influence of Calvin cannot be estimated too highly " 
and gives a fairly satisfactory account of his theological and theocratic 
views, he cannot forbear to speak of his genius as " sinister ". Knox 
is dismissed with a few short, disconnected sentences (pp. 348, 354, 364), 
which involve no adequate appreciation of his character or work. 

Chapters vn.-ix. (141 pages) are devoted to the Council of Trent. 
Here we at once become aware that the author is treading on firmer 
ground. He no longer deals in vague generalities or manifests the 
" possession " on his part of vast supplies of ignorance and misinforma- 
tion, but he shows interest in the minutest details and the possession of 
a creditable amount of authentic knowledge. These chapters constitute 

AM. REV., HIST. VOL. XI. — 57. 
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the only really valuable part of the work and justify its publication. 
No other history of the Reformation has treated the subject so fully. 
The chapter on "Germany: 1555-1648" is also far better than those 
on the Reformation proper, as are also those dealing with what we call 
the Counter-Reformation, including the work of the Jesuits in various 
lands. His account of the English Reformation is of course strongly 
colored with Anglo-Catholicism, but is not without merit. The author's 
concluding note on " Justification by Faith " is not particularly illumi- 
nating. A somewhat poor bibliography and a good index are other 
features of the work. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

The English Patents of Monopoly. By William Hyde Price. 

[Harvard Economic Studies, Volume I.] (Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin and Company. 1906.' Pp. x, 261.) 

This is really a twofold work. On its economic side it has to do 
with a certain class of monopolies during the reign of Elizabeth, James 
I., and Charles I. These are patents, nearly in the modern sense, tem- 
porary monopolies granted to claimants of special processes of manu- 
facture, mining, or other industrial processes. Mr. Price is interested 
in the rise of these patents of monopoly and in the experiences of the 
patentees, the crown, and the community under them, during this early 
and experimental period. In his interesting " Part 11., Industrial His- 
tory ", he tells the story of some eight of these monopolized trades, with 
their most unsatisfactory results for their holders, for would-be partici- 
pants, for the crown, and for the community. Among the appendices 
also six of these patents are printed in extenso. So far the monograph 
is a comparatively simple study, the result of which, as pointed out with 
perhaps unnecessary asseveration by the author, is to show the unde- 
sirability of monopolies granted and protected by the government under 
the conditions of the period he is describing. 

But combined with this is a more complicated and more ambitious 
study, performed with less success. This is a discussion of the whole 
subject of government monopolies during the period adverted to. Some- 
times Mr. Price is treating his narrower subject, sometimes his broader 
one; and without always indicating to his readers or perhaps perceiving 
for himself, which he is engaged with. One of the most familiar 
popular complaints in the later Elizabethan and early Stuart period is 
of the possession by private men or partnerships of what are variously 
called monopolies, patents, licenses, impositions, dispensations, commis- 
sions, privileges or grants. These were for many purposes, from a 
grant of the export duty on rabbit skins, or the privilege of licensing 
brewers in London, or a copyright for the printing of the Psalms of 
David, to the monopoly of manufacture of glass in all England or a 
license to suspend the provisions of the law regulating the tanning of 
leather in certain cases. One of the greatest needs in the discussion 



